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For “ The Friend.” 
Vesuvius. 

! (Concluded from page 262.) 
_ Continuing our journey mountainward among 
neyards and orchards, we abandoned the road 
md entered a lateral path, a change rendered 
ecessary by the proximity of the lava of 1859, 
hich destroyed the excellent carriage road, built 
government, leading to the observatory and 
rmitage. Subsequently we saw the point where 
@ road passed under the lava. Our route now 
sed over the lava of 1859, which has to be 
ssed to reach the hermitage. The path is very 
fough, but will soon become sufficiently worn to 
erve the purpose. The recent bed of lava is here 
" read out very wide, and extends to the base of 
phe cone. It is impossible to describe the ap- 
earance of utter desolation it presents; the sur- 
Jace is covered with broken masses of every size 
wad shape, mixed up with and partially surround- 
d by the most curious convolutions of solidified 
] ted matter, like masses of fossilized intestines 
af some gigantic animal. The cooling power of 
he atmosphere is so great that very soon after the 
reaches the plateau, where its progress is less 
d, the exterior becomes chilled, especially at 
he edges, and as the pressure of the interior fluid 

ss urges it forward, the crust is broken into 
sments, enabling the lava to escape, and in its 
itn to be chilled, until a period in its progress 
ives when the crust is capable of resisting the 


exterior, that gives the peculiar vermiculated 
haracter to the surface of the lava. In color the 
ava is nearly black, extending for miles, filling 
ip Tayines and valleys, and pouring over preci- 
pices, and in one spot in approaching the Hermit- 
age, forming an abrupt wall of slag-like matter, 
hirty or forty feet high. The path passed near 
ae of the small craters of the eruption of 1859, 
we did not leave our horses to examine it. 
fore reaching the Hermitage, we arrived at a 
int where the lava of 1855 is seen. Its color 
88 dark, indicating the effect of the atmos- 
pberic agencies, but yet devoid of life, saving a 
very few plants that have rooted in some of its 
ices. The Hermitage stands on a bluff or 
of the old Mount Somma, just at the open- 
of the cresent-shaped valley called Atrio del 
vallo, between the cone of Vesuvius and the 
terior walls of the old crater of Somma, and no 
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witness an eruption, though its proximity is some- 
times attended with danger, as in 1855, when the 
current passed on both sides of the hill. We now 
pushed on up the steep path of the Hermitage hill 
and over this lava, and entered the Atrio, where 


the path is more or less broken as it passes over 


the lavas of various ages, and requires great cau- 
tion on the part of the animals to keep their feet. 
The scene here is worth pausing to view; on the 
left, Somma 800 feet high, with various flowering 
plants established in its crevices, but far too sparse 
to form a continuous covering to its desolate linea- 
ments ; on the right rises the vast cone of Vesu- 
vious, dark and sombre, and lifeless externally, 
more than a thousand feet perpendicular above 
the path, which is in the middle of the valley. 
About two miles beyond the Hermitage, the path 
gradually rising, we reach the place of ascent, 
which is an inclined plane, constructed of frag- 
ments of lava of all sizes thrown irregularly to- 
gether so as to form a sort of stairs, the stones 
giving a tolerable foothold, but without any order 
or regularity. Dismounting, our horses were taken 
by boys, each of whom claims his pay in due time. 
Then came a busy scene; the numerous men em- 
ployed to aid in the ascent, such as desired it, 
vociferously urged their claims. Two of our party 
employed a sort of sedan chair arrangement, car- 
ried by four men ; most of the others received aid 
by a strap held by a man in advance, whilst two 
of us depended solely on our own muscle for the 
ascent. It was near noon, and very warm for the 
season. We found it necessary to rest at inter- 
vals, but accomplished the ascent in about an 
hour, certainly one of the least acceptable tasks 
ever undertaken. But on gaining the top we 
were repaid. Far below us were the sedans slowly 
creeping up, with foot passengers scattered on the 
way. Our horses looked like dogs in size, and 
the men like ants or pebbles, according as they 
were in motion or quiescent, so diminutive did 
they appear a thousand feet below us. The irre- 
gular motion of the sedan must be accompanied 
by some suspicions of danger to the uninitiated. 
From the edge of the cone to the edge of the 
crater at this point, is perhaps a furlong, covered 
with scoria, ashes and masses of lava. On reach- 
ing the crater, judge of our disappointment in 
finding a central conical mass rising in the centre, 
higher than the highest edges of the crater, 
which was filled nearly to the edge with solid 
blocks of lava, without any abyss or indication of 
internal activity, not even visible vapor. The 
lava was rent in all directions as if by the cooling 
and subsidence of the mass beneath. It was of a 
dark gray color, very hard and sonorous when 
struck. Passing around to the south or highest 
side, we saw a number of laborers engaged in an 
excavation on the inside of the edge of the crater 
near the top, gathering sulphur into bags, which 
they carried on poles to the place of descent. It 
is very impure, and used only for the vine disease. 
We seated ourselves here, and whilst enjoying 
one of the grandest panoramas in existence, par- 
took of the lunch brought up by our guide. The 
view was superb. ‘he entire bay of Naples, its 


nore admirable spot could be chosen whence to| enclosing islands, and the promontories of Sorento 


and Misenium; Naples spread out like a map, 
the distant Apennines on the one hand, and the 
Mediterranean on the other, whilst below, beyond 
the base of the cone, were the lavas of latter times, 
and further down, the villas, peasant houses, and 
villages, that numerously dotted the gently in- 
clined base of the mountain, down to the towns 
along the bay shore. Six miles off lay disen- 
tombed Pompeii, whilst all around, but more 
especially toward the bay, lay the scene where the 
terrible eruptions of centuries have vented their 
fury, and piled up stratum on stratum of ashes 
and lava and scoria. 

Leaving the sulphur gleaners at their disagree- 
able labors, we continued around the highest edge 
of the crater, the highest point being nearly south, 
towards Pompeii; from here the cone of scoria, 
stones and ashes in the centre of the crater is seen 
to the best advantage, and a considerable depres- 
sion existing on this side, affords a better idea of 
a crater than the other. In completing the cir- 
cuit we had walked about three quarters of a 
mile. The guide now conducted us over the dis- 
located blocks of lava, by a very irregular route, 
to the central cone, stopping on the way to put 
some eggs in a crevice to be cooked by our return. 
The actual elevation of the central cone was not 
known, but it was probably thirty or forty feet 
above the lava upon which we crossed. It con- 
sists of ashes, stones and scoria, the latter of vari- 
ous shades of color, from gray and yellow, to 
orange red, and almost vermillion red. From a 
spot on one side sulphurous vapor issues, and our 
guide, by thrusting in a piece of paper, caused its 
ignition. This and the heat sensibly felt issuing 
from some of the crevices in the lava, were the 
only indications that the energy of the volcano, 
though dormant, still existed, and by the old rule 
of a full crater, may be expected to rouse itself 
ere long. After a full view of the cone itself, and 
the surrounding crater from this point, we re- 
turned across the lava bridge, securing the cooked 
eggs en route, and soon arrived at the place of de- 
scent. This is along side and east of the route of 
ascent, and is an inclined plane of loose ashes. 
The only care requisite is to keep erect, and use 
the feet as in walking as fastas possible, each step 
causing a descent of from three to six feet, accord- 
ing to the energy of the traveller, the trip down 
being made in about ten minutes. Sometimes 
the most ludicrous scenes occur in this journey by 
persons losing their balance and pitching or slid- 
ing in the dust. On reaching the valley a busy 
scene ensued in regaining our saddles, when 
several found themselves differently mounted, 
some for the better, and commenced our down- 
ward trip. We stopped a little while to rest at 
the Hermitage, where water was obtainable for 
the first time since our leaving the coast, and we 
soon converted our lemons and sugar into lemon- 
ade, a cooling beverage much enjoyed after the 
ordeal we had gone through. Half a day might 
readily be spent here by the leisure traveller, but 
our party soon resumed their saddles and returned 
to the carriages at Resina without further incident, 
thoroughly fatigued but highly gratified with the 
visit to Vesuvius.” ; 
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The visit above described was made in the|must be, ‘Not as I will.’ 


Fifth month last. The writer adds in a note, 
“‘ Many of our readers are aware that since about 
the middle of December, Mount Vesuvius has 
been in active eruption, and the prognostics of 
last May have proved correct. The opportunities 
for witnessing the phenomena are said to have 
been unusually favorable. The first flow of lava 
was eastward towards Ottojano, but the more re- 
cent currents have been in the Atrio del Cavallo, 
and down over the lava of 1859, described above. 
One portion of the stream passed near the obser- 
vatory and thence towards Resina, and the other 
made in the direction of Torre del Greco, but the 
volume was not great enough to continue the cur- 
rent so as to endanger that town. One observer 
describes a shower of red hot stones, and rocky 
masses, of tons in weight, ejected to great heights, 
falling in all manner of curves, some within and 
some without the crater, whilst other fiery masses, 
falling on the flanks of the cone, would rebound 
down its sides in great leaps until shivered to 
pieces or Jodged by some impediment. The as- 
cending and descending lines of fire crossed each 
other in all directions over the crater, presenting 
a display of natural pyrotechny of surpassing gran- 
deur and beauty, whilst vast volumes of smoking 
vapor issuing from the crater, extending from 
above the mountain towards Capri, formed a vast 
arch, reflecting back the light from the crater and 
lava streams. Those who have recently traversed 
the scene of these phenomena, when all was quiet 
and peaceful, can fully appreciate the wonderful 


transition.” 
a 
For ** The Friend.” 


Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 


Journal of a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 259.) 
Date uncertain.—* * * ‘Those alternations 


of which we both make mention, I cannot doubt 
attend all who are in degree willing to give in 
their names as combatants in the Lamb’s warfare, 
and notwithstanding doubts, and difficulties, and 
discouragements, make up a large portion of our 
experience, what matter if we find therewith the 
immortal birth gaining strength, and the victory 
in progress over the sins which s0 easily beset us 
in this land of shadows ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve there are moments, wherein we rejoice in 
the actual ordeal of suffering, believing with the 
Apostle ‘that the trial of our faith worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope ;’ even that hope that maketh not ashamed, 
but enables its possessor to rejoice at seasons in 
Him who is its prompter and origin. 

‘J was indeed struck with T. Shillitoe’s de- 
scription of his visit to the king; how acute must 
have been his mental suffering, and how deep the 
baptisms necessary to reduce tbe natural will into 
that childlike submission necessary for the full 
accomplishment of his Master’s will; and how 
completely he was brought to lay down every 
crown at the foot of the cross, and follow his and 
our Master wherever He was plemsed to lead : and 
what an evidence his whole life offers of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, ‘I will be to thee mouth and 
wisdom, which all thy adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay nor resist.’ But it seems to me I 
never read of one whose whole life seemed so com- 
pletely made up of the most trying and proving 
sacrifices. How strong his faith and love must 
have been to have sustained him, and kept him 
from thoroughly sinking. Ido not think it cal- 
culated to lead any one to seek the line of labor 
in which he was so submissively and diligently 
occupied: but would thou not suggest here, this 
is not resignation; the acceptable language still 


But our natures plead 
so strongly against these exposures ; how do some 
of us require to be repeatedly subjected to the 
furnace heated even seven times hotter than it 
was wont, before we can lose the will to choose 
for ourselves, and the disposition to promise obe- 
dience only in the way our own judgment and 
inclinations prompt. I certainly think whatever 
may be our allotted path, whether it lead us into 
collision with the multitude, or allot the more 
desirable one of seclusion, equal submission should 
be the covering and character of our minds. It 
need be little to us whether our way to the king- 
dom be in comparative ease, or marked with 
everything opposing what our carnal wills would 
prompt. ’Tis but a brief interval, and its trials 
and perplexities are exchanged for fixed enjoy- 
ment, if haply we have been enabled to pursue 
the narrow path which alone leads to blessedness. 
How expressive T. S.’s dream was: the direction 
to keep his eye constantly fixed on his guide was 
full of instruction. 

“A part of thy letter brought to remembrance 
the saying of the experienced Apostle, ‘ When I 
am weak then am I strong;’ and I am confirmed 
in the opinion those heavy conflicts thou art labor- 
ing under, are a part of the design of perfect 
Wisdom, and that as patience is abode in, and the 
warfare maintained with the strength afforded, the 
‘enigma’ will be solved, and a rejoicing when the 
full time has come, fully partaken of.” 

From the Journal :—“ 3d mo. 1839. A little 
comforted this morning under the renewed feeling 
that although my short-comings are many, and 
weakness the predominating covering, I have still 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
unfailing Friend of sinful creatures who look to 
Him for help and freédom, attended with, I think 
I may say, earnest desires that I may be enabled 
effectually to combat the enemies of my own 
house, and if it must be, stand separate from those 
endearing props my mind so eagerly leans to. In 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall all the seed of Israel 
be justified and shall glory, not in man, who is 
declared in the openings of prophecy to be as 
grass.” 

The correspondence :—‘‘3d mo. 1839. My 
mind seems turned towards thee this afternoon, 
and although it need not necessarily be actively 
demonstrated, I feel disposed to awaken thy re- 
membrance by the speaking sheet. We may be 
perfectly assured our friends remember us, and 
that their love slumbers not, notwithstanding the 
intervention of distance, and the suspension of in- 
tercourse, but yet we love to be told of these 
things, and I do not doubt our feelings play more 
actively, and flow with a warmer current towards 
the kind one, who has devoted time and mental 
exercise to evidence kind remembrance and draw 
upon the affectionate feelings of an absent friend. 
The entire purification of the heart leads to a sub- 
jection of the animal passions, and places our 
affections upon true and rational grounds. To the 
extent we receive and hold our friends in the one 
only enduring bond, are we prepared to carry out 
the gospel requisitions, and to hold them in Him, 
the source and centre of every good and perfect 
gift. Love (gospel love) is the badge of disciple- 
ship, and when we are happily brought into its 
spirit, we have an inestimable gift; the opposing 
and rancorous spirit of the world interferes not 
with the quiet resting-place this spirit introduces 
into. The whole human family is to us an object 
of interest, because we have estimated in a degree 
the value of an immortal soul for whom Christ 
died. Enmity, jealousy, and their concomitants 
cannot enter a mind thus stayed upon the God of 


knowledge of the law of cyclones, his ship and|love, but we shall be led to mourn over the devia- 


tions observation forces upon us, and seek 
stantly the prayerful spirit that intercedes for} 
weak and erring. Thus enjoying a bond § 
cannot be broken while our fellowship stands s 

we shall be prepared to estimate our privile 

and practice forbearance towards all who c@ 
within the sphere of our influence. | 

* * * “ The Gospel messengers seem sent ¥ 
fresh messages, and commissioned to comfort §} 
to promise us ‘ better times,’ as well as to war] 
the prevalence and effect of existing and ory) 
evils. There is certainly, notwithstanding |} 
manifold weaknesses and short-comings, a prowl 
of brighter days. Antichrist may rage, and | 
brightness of our profession seem almost lost, 
unfaithfulness and indifference, yet the faith) 
some is more and more strengthened in the ¢ 
viction that the time to favor Zion has agi 
come. Doubtless it must be through sufferi§ 
Our principles do not flourish in the sunshing 
the world. Those who maintain their posts, 
are raised up to stand in the breaches caused} 
declension, must know what it is to go down agh 
and again into suffering for their own and 
church’s sake; must be willing to sit solitary, ¢ 
know indeed their dependence fixed on Him y 
alone can teach effectually, and lead His follow 
into straight and proving paths. If there was amo 
us more of this willingness to suffer, greater 
quiescence in the baptisms that cleanse the hea 
a readiness to be stripped of our own fancied p 
sessions, even of everything beautiful and com 
in our own eyes, how would the fruits of the sp 
manifest themselves in our every-day conduct, 
clothe our spirits with a calmness and holy qu 
ness that would preach effectual lessons ; for t 
want of this gathering to the abiding teach 
stationed in our own bosoms, and with the life 
would beget within us, how painful and unpro 
able, and dry as to spiritual consolation do 4 
religious meetings often appear. How calculat 
to clothe our hearts in mourning, and raise 
inquiry, ‘What wilt thou do for thy nam 
sake,’ ”’ 

(To be continued.) 
Tornadoes, 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S., AUTHOR O 
“SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM,” &. 
. (Concluded from page 260.) 

To show how important it is that captai 
should understand the theory of cyclones in bo 
hemispheres, we shall here relate the manner 
which Captain J. V. Hall escaped from a typho 
of the China seas. About noon, when three da 
out from Macao, Captain Hall saw “ a most w 
and uncommon-looking halo round the sun.” 
the afternoon of the next day, the barometer h 
commenced to fall rapidly; and though, as y 
the weather was fine, orders were at once given 
prepare for a heavy gale. Towards evening, 
bank of cloud was seen in the southeast, but wh 
night closed the weather was still calm and tl 
water smooth, though the sky looked wild and 
scud was coming on from the north-east. “Iw 
much interested,’’ says Captain Hall, “ in wate 
ing for the commencement of the gale, which 
now felt sure was coming.” 

But the most remarkable point of Captain Hal 
account remains to be mentioned. He had go 
out of his course to avoid the storm, but when t 
wind fell to a moderate gale he thought it a pi 
to lie so far from his proper course, and made s: 
to the north-west. ‘In less than two hours t 
barometer again began to fall and the storm 
rage in heavy gusts. He bore again to the sout 
east, and the weather rapidly improved.” The 
can be little doubt that but for Captain Hal 


- 
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For “The Friend.’ 
Letters of Valued Friends. 
(Continued from page 262.) 

Seventh mo. 20th, 1850. “Thy little testi- 
monial of sisterly regard and desire for our strength 
and preservation was cordially reecived. We have 
need of the prayers of sincere Friends and fellow- 
believers, and also of being reminded of the im- 
portance of constant watchfulness over our words 
as well as actions. I esteem it a favor from the 
Lord, that a beloved younger sister is drawn in 


Great Britain. Here, then, we have an efficient 
cause for the wildest hurricanes. For, along the 
whole of the Gulf Stream, from Bemini to the 
Grand Banks, there is a channel of heated—that 
is, rarefied air. Into this channel the denser 
atmosphere on both sides is continually pouring, 
with greater or less strength, and when a storm 
begins in the Atlantic, it always makes for this 
channel, “and, reaching it, turns and follows it 
in its course, sometimes entirely across the Atlan- 
tic.” ‘The southern points of America and Africa 
have won for themselves,” says Maury, “the love, to cheer and comfort those who have burdens 
name of ‘the stormy capes,’ but there is not a|to bear, and who have no cause they desire to 
storm-fiend in the wide ocean can out-top that|support, but the Lord’s cause. ‘ . 
which rages along the Atlantic coasts of North “Tt is a day of treading down, in which the 
‘America.’ ‘The China seas and the North Pacific|enemy is working with great deceivableness, and 
may vie in the fury of their gales with this part filling some with groundless prejudices against 
of the Atlantic, but Cape Horn and the Cape of those whom they once loved, and appeared to take 
Good Hope cannot equal them, certainly in fre- sweet counsel with, but from whom they now stand 
quency, nor do I believe, in fury.” We read of|at a distance. If this is a part of the cup of suf- 
s West Indian storm so violent, that “it forced|fering the Lord permits us to partake of, there 
the Gulf Stream back to its sources, and piled up|eam be no doubt it will be for our good, as it is 
the water to a height of thirty feet in the Gulf of|submitted to under His spirit, ° who, when he was 
Mexico. The ship ‘Ledbury Snow’ attempted to reviled, reviled not again, and when he suffered 
ride out the storm. When it abated, she found|he threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
herself high up on the dry land, and discovered that judgeth righteously ;’ ‘ leaving us an example 
that she had let go her anchor among the tree- that we should follow his steps.’ To be in the 
tops on Hlliott’s Key.” footsteps of the Son of God, is enough for us poor 
By a like reasoning we can account for the|unworthy creatures. He will sanctify our afflic- 
cyclonic storms prevailing in the North Pacific| tions to us, and make them contribute to our hu- 
Ocean. Nor do the tornadoes which rage in parts| miliation, and escape from the dangers of a lofty 
of the United States prevent any serious difficulty. self-confident spirit. Ah, it is a blessed thing to 
The region along which these storms travel is the be made of no reputation among men in our own 
valley of the great Mississippi. This river at cer- sight, and when brother and friend stand afar off, 
ea-currents besides these which yet breed no/|tain seasons is considerably warmer than the sur-|to be enabled to draw near to Him, who loved us 
en. But we may notice two peculiarities in jrounding lands. From its surface, also, aqueous| before we loved him, and to put our trust in the 
he currents we have named. They all flow from|vapor is continually being raised. When the sur-|shadow of his wing. I think I know from some 
torial to temperate regions, and secondly, they |rounding air is colder, this vapour is presently |little experience, that a state of inward suffering 
wre all “horse-shoe currents.” So far as we are |condensed, generating in the change a vast amount and desertion as to any present sense of good, is 
yware, there is but one other current which pre-|of heat. We have thus a channel of rarefied air|far better than one of abounding. In that state 
ae both these peculiarities, namely—the great|over the Mississippi valley, and this channel be-|we can abhor ourselves, and feel the true hunger 
stralian current between New Zealand and the|comes a storm-track like the corresponding chan-|and thirst after righteousness. Here the mem- 
eastern shores of Australia. We have not yet met|nels over the warm ocean-currents. The extremc| bers of the Church of Christ are planted together 
with any record of cyclones occurring over the|violence of land-storms is probably due to the in the likeness of the death and sufferings of their 
Australian current, but heavy storms are known |narrowness of the track within which they are| Lord, and in his time, as they endure faithfully, 
to prevail in that region, and we believe that compelled to travel. For it has been noticed that|they are brought forth again out of the pit, in the 


when these storms have been studied as closely as| the fury of a sea-cyclone increases as the range of|likeness of His resurrection. There is no other 
the ‘‘ whirl” diminishes, and vice versa. way to be kept alive and growing in the Truth, 


e storms in better-known regions, they will be ; : 
found to present the true cyclonic character. There seems, however, no special reason why jand should we live to the age of the oldest, whilst 
_ Now, if we inquire why an ocean current travel-| cyclones should follow the storm- cin one direc-| our faculties are preserved, these baptisms, I be- 

ing from the equator should be a “‘storm-breeder,’’ | tion rather than in the other. We must, to un-|lieve, will be administered, to keep us as nothing 
ye shall find a ready answer. Such a current,|derstand this, recall the fact that under the torrid| before the Lord, and to fit us for the service we 
ing the warmth of intertropical regions to|zones the conditions necessary to the generation |may have in the church. ‘ 
the temperate zones, produces in the first place, |of storms prevail far more intensely than in tem-| “ Mayest thou witness a growth in the Truth, 
iby the mere difference of temperature, important | perate regions. Thus the probability is far greater being clothed with the ornament of a meek and 
atmospheric disturbances. The difference is so|that cyclones should be generated at the tropical | humble spirit, yet standing firm in the cause and 
great, that Franklin suggested the use of the ther-|than at the temperate end of the storm- 4. Still|service of thy divine Master, and then He will 
‘mometer in the North Atlantic Ocean as a ready |it is worthy of notice, that in the land-locked| enlarge thy coasts, and give wisdom and strength 
Means of determining the longitude, since the|North Pacific Ocean, true typhoons have been|to occupy the station He designs for thee in his 
| ition of the Gulf Stream at any given season, |known to follow the storm-track in a direction! church.” ah: 
is almost constant. contrary to that commonly noticed. 1st mo. 9th, 1852. ‘‘The ministry amongst 
But the warmth of the stream itself is not the| The direction in which a true tornado whir/s is|us of late years, we all know, has been such as to 
ly cause of atmospheric disturbance. Over the |¢nvariably that we have mentioned. The explana-|excite occasion for jealousy. I have very little 
warm water vapor is constantly rising; and, as it|tion of this peculiarity would occupy more space| doubt but with the Society at large the ministry 
Tises, is continually condensed (like the steam|than we can here afford. Those of our readers|itself has lessened in weight and authority, and 
m a locomotive) by the colder air round. “ An|who may wish to understand the origin of the law| therefore I am not surprised that those who may 
server on the moon,” says Captain Maury,|of cyclonic rotation should study Herschel’s inte-| apprehend themselves called to the work should 
“would, on a winter’s day, be able to trace out|resting work on Meteorology. feel a renewed and increased care resting upon 
iby the mist in theair, the path of the Gulf Stream} The suddenness with which a true tornado|them to regard the apostle’s advice, ‘ Let every 
‘through the sea.” But what must happen when works destruction was strikingly exemplified in|man prove his own work; and then shall he have 
| vapor is condensed ? We know that to turn water |the wreck of the steamship ‘San Francisco.”’| rejoicing in himself alone and not in another ; for 
‘into vapor is a process requiring—that js, using |She was assailed by an extra-tropical tornado when|every man shall bear his own burden.’ If we 
; large amount of heat; and, conversely, the about 300 miles from Sandy Hook, on December|are permitted to feel tried with doubts and fears 
turn of vapor to the state of water sets Sree an | 24, 1853. Ina few moments she was a complete| respecting our calling, may it not be so permitted 
uivalent quantity of heat. The amount of heat|wreck! The wide range of a tornado’s destruc-|in best wisdom, in order that we may thus ‘ prove 
jus set free over the Gulf Stream is thousands |tiveness is shown by this, that Colonel Reid ex-|our own work,’ and not be led to depend too 
amined oue along whose track no less than 110 much upon the opinions of others, but rather be 
ships were wrecked, crippled, or dismasted. driven home to the dear Master’s bosom, leave 


would have been placed in serious jeopardy, 
jee in the heart of a Chinese typhoon a ship has 

n known to be thrown on her beam-ends when 

; showing a yard of canvas. 

f we consider the regions in which cyclones 
pear, the paths they follow, and the direction 
which they whirl, we shall be able to form a 
jess at their origin. In the open Pacific Ocean 
s its name, indeed, implies) storms are uncom- 
on; they are unfrequent also in the South At- 
otic and South Indian Oceans. Around Cape 
orn and the Cape of Good Hope, heavy storms 
evail, but they are not cyclonic, nor are they 
jual in fury and frequency, Maury tells us, to 
ie true tornado. Along the equator, and for 
weral degrees on either side of it, cyclones are 
so unknown. If we turn to a map in which 
sean-currents are laid down, we shall see that in 
rery “‘ cyclone region’’ there is a strongly-marked 
irrent, and that each current follows closely the 
ack which we have denominated the storm- Cc. 
a the North Atlantic we have the great Gulf 
tream, which sweeps from equatorial regions into 
1e Gulf of Mexico, and thence across the Atlantic 
ythe shores of Western Europe. In the South 
ndian Ocean there is the ‘‘ south-equatorial cur- 
2nt,” which sweeps past Mauritius and Bourbon, 
nd thence returns towards the east. In the 
hinese Sea, there is the north equatorial current, 
hich sweeps round the Hast Indian Archipelago, 
nd then merges into the Japanese current. There 
3also the current in the Bay of Bengal, flowing 
hrough the region in which, as we have seen, 
iyclones are commonly met with. There are other 


Of times greater than that which would be gener- 
ated by the whole coal supply annually raised in 
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our petitions there and await his answer. If He 
does not say ‘it is well,’ we shall not be con- 
demned, I apprehend, for awaiting a more clear 
evidence, as He well knows the occasion there is, 
when his poor Church is so tried with wrong spi- 
rits that ‘every man should prove his own work.’ 

‘“‘T feel it in my heart therefore, to encourage 
thee not to feel terrified, if the accuser of the 
brethren is permitted to buffet, but endeavor to 
hold on to that anchor which can abide the storm 
until it is overpast ; then we may hope that judg- 
ment may be granted in the case which will ena- 
ble us to feel that our standing is upon the Rock 
and not upon the sand. ‘The desire to have an 
answer of peace, before the best time, is very nat- 
ural, and I presume very common with the lambs 
of the flock, but as we grow in experience we learn 
to ‘judge nothing before the time,’ and that after 
we have done his will as we apprehend, we may 
“have need of patience to receive the promise.’ 

1852. ‘Through mercy, I hope J. may say, I 
do feel a little quieted and comforted, and if I 
know my own heart, there is nothing I so much 
desire as to be enabled to walk acceptably in the 
divine fear until my change come, which I often 
think may not be far off. Ob ! that the 
wound of my people was healed, and harmony 
restored.” 
lhe “ Dost thou not think it very impor- 
tant that we know what it is to ‘ Take counsel of 
the Lord,’ and not of man in these fearful times ? 
how much, even of the welfare of souls may de- 
pend upon it!” 

(To be continued.) 


—< >> —_—___— 


How Coffee is Grown. 


The next day was that of our departure. Be- 
fore leaving, we rode with Senor Lage through the 
plantation, that we might understand something 
of the process of coffee culture in this country. I 
am not sure that, in giving an account. of this 
model fazenda, we give a just idea of fazendas in 
general. Its owner carries the same large and 
comprehensive spirit, the same energy and force 
of will into all his undertakings, and has intro- 
duced extensive reforms on his plantations. The 
Fazenda de Fortaleza de Santa Anna lies at the 
foot of the Serra de Babylonia. The house itself, 
as I have already said, makes a part of a succes- 
sion of low white buildings, inclosing an oblong 
square divided into neat lots, destined for the dry- 
ing of coffee. 

This drying of the coffee in the immediate 
vicinity of the house, though it seems a very 
general custom, must be an uncomfortable one; 
for the drying lots are laid down in a dazzling 
white cement, from the glare of which, in this hot 
climate, the eye turns wearily away, longing for a 
green spot in which to rest. Just behind the 
house, on the slope of the hill, is the orangery. 
Lam never tired of these golden orchards, and 
this was one of especial beauty. The small, deep- 
colored tanyerines, sometimes twenty or thirty in 
one cluster; the large, choice orange, ““Laranja 
selecta,’’ as it is called, often ten or twelve together 
in a single bunch, and bearing the branches to 
the ground with their weight; the paler, ““Limao 
doce,”’ or sweet lemon, rather insipid, but esteeuied 
here for its cool, refreshing properties—all these, 
with many others—for the variety of oranges is 
far greater than we of the temperate zone couceive 
it to be—make a mass of color, in which gold, 
deep orange, and pale yellow are blended wonder- 
fully with the background of green. 

Beyond the house inclosure, on the opposite 
side of the road, are the gardens, with aviary and 
fish ponds in the centre. With these exceptions, 
all ot the property which is not forest is devoted 
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to coffee, covering all the hillsides for miles 
around. The seed is planted in nurseries espe- 
cially prepared, where it undergoes its first year’s 
growth. It is then transplanted to its permanent 
home, and begins to bear in about three years, the 
first crop being, of course, a very light one. From 
that time forward, under good care, and with 
favorable soil, it will continue to bear, and even 
to yield two crops or more annually, for thirty 
years in succession. At that time the shrubs and 
the soil are alike exhausted, and, according to the 
custom of the country, the fazendeiro cuts down 
a new forest and begins a new plantation, com- 
pletely abandoning his old one, without a thought 
of redeeming or fertilizing the exhausted land. 
One of the long-sighted reforms undertaken by 
our host is the manuring of all the old deserted 
plantations on his estate, and he has already a 


number of vigorous young plantations which pro- 


mise to be as good as if a virgin forest had been 
sacrificed to produce them. He wishes not only 
to preserve the wood on his own estate, and to 
show that agriculture need not be cultivated at 
the expense of taste and beauty, but to remind his 
country people also that, extensive as are the 
forests, they will not last for ever, and that it will 
be necessary to immigrate before long to find new 
coffee grounds, if the old ones are to be considered 
worthless. Another of his reforms is that of the 
roads, already alluded to. ‘The ordinary roads in 
the coffee plantations, like the mule tracks all over 
the country, are carried straight up the sides of 
the hills between the lines of shrubs gullied by 
every rain, and offering besides so steep an ascent, 
that even with eight or ten oxen it is often quite 
impossible to drive the clumsy, old-fashioned carts, 
up the slope, and the negroes are obliged to bring 
a great part of the harvest down on their heads. 

An American, who has been a great deal on the 
coffee fazendas in this region, told me that he had 
seen negroes bringing enormous burdens of this 
kind on their heads down almost vertical slopes. 
On Senor Lage’s estate all these old roads-are 
abandoned, except where they are planted here 
and there with alleys of. orange trees for the use 
of the negroes, and he has substituted for them 
winding roads in the side of the hill with a very 
gradual ascent, so that light carts dragged by a 
single mule can transport all the harvests from 
the summit of the plantation to the drying ground. 
It was the harvesting season, and the spectacle 
was a pretty one. The negroes, men and women, 
were scattered about the plantations, with broad, 
shallow trays, made of plaited grass or bamboo, 
strapped over their shoulders, and supported at 
their waists ; into these they were gathering the 
coffee, some already beginning to dry and turn 
brown, while here and there was a green one not 
yet quite ripe, but soon to ripen in the scorching 
sun. Little black children were sitting on the 
ground and gathering what fell under the bushes, 
singing at their work a monotonous, but rather 
pretty snatch of song, in which some took the 
first, and others the second, making a not inhar- 
monious music. As their baskets were filled, they 
came to the administrator to receive a little metal 
ticket, on which the amount of their work was 
marked. 
to a full-grown man, so much to a woman with 
young children, so much to a child—and each one 
is paid for whatever he may do over and above it. 
The requisition is a very moderate one, so that 
the industrious have an opportunity of making a 
little money independently. 

At night they all present their tickets, and are 
paid on the spot for any extra work. From the 
harvesting ground we followed the carts down to 
the place where their burden is deposited. On 


A task is allotted to each one—gso much] ° 


the day’s harvest, and dispose of it in little mout 
on the drying ground. When pretty equz 
dried, the coffee is spread out in thin, evea lay 
over the whole inclosure, where it is baked for 
last time. It is then hulled bya simple mach 
in use on almost all fazendas, and the process 
complete.—Agassiz’s Brazil. | 
| 


their return from the plantation the negroes div 


Belecte 
RESIGNATION, 
One prayer I have, all prayers in one, 
When I am wholly thine, 
Thy will my God, thy will be done, | 
And let that will be mine. 


Upheld in peace and health, 
With dear affections twined around? 
Lord, in my time of wealth, 


May I remember, that to Thee 
What e’er I love, I owe, 

And back in gratitude from me, 
May all Thy bounties flow. 


And, should Thy wisdom take away, 
Shall I arraign thy will? 
No! let me bless Thy name and say 


Is life with many blessings crowned, 
| 
The Lord is gracious still. | 


A pilgrim on the earth I roam, 
Of nothing long possessed, 

And all must fail when I go home 
For this is not my rest. 


Write but my name upon the roll 
Of Thy redeemed above, 

And heart, and mind, and strength, and sou 
Shall love Thee for thy love. 


——_+s—__—_ 


TRUST. 


Art thou struggling midst the darkness, toiling on t 
heavenward way? 

Wait and hope, though gloom surround thee, and th 
seest no dawning day, 

God will guide thy faltering footsteps, and at lengt 
upon thy sight, ‘ 

Sunrise hues will brighten for thee—evening time she 
be made light. 


Selected 


Not by sight can be our walking, for our way is throug 
the dark ; 

And no outward signs or wonders should we ask tl 
path to mark, 

God’s unfailing work is surely staff enough on which 
lean 

As we journey to our portion, hoped for, longed for, y 
unseen. 


Ah! if God designs to lead thee, to his home of love ar 
peace 

He will teach thee, soon or later, from all earthly tru 
to cease ; 

He will take, though hard it seemeth, every other pro 
away 

That thy trembling, shrinking spirit on himself alor 
may stay. 


God will try thee, God will prove thee, gold the crucib! 
requires . f 

None the less than human spirits do the purifying fires 

And his love will never spare thee any needful care ¢ 
cross,— 

When thou losest an affliction, great indeed is then th 
loss ! ; ; 


Cling but closer for the darkness, to the hand the 
leadeth thee; 
There are dangers doubtless round thee, that ’t woul 


blind thine eyes to see; a4 
He who guides thy trembling footsteps, has himself th 


pathway trod, 
Tis the Man of Sorrows leads thee—now enthroned th 
“ Mighty God.” 

Being unacquainted, through neglect of obed! 
ence to it, with the true light whlch enlighten 
every man that cometh into the world, it is n 
wonder that such persons should grope as if the 
had no eyes, and stumble at noonday as in th 
night, 


cf 
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Way of Salvation in the Covenant of Life 
‘opened: and some Stumbling-blocks removed 
out of the way of the simple-hearted. 


There are many whom the Lord hath raised up 
this day of the manifestation of his power, and 
is everlasting love, to bear witness to his truth ; 
mong whom [ also (who was an outcast, and mis- 
ble beyond expression) bave obtained mercy to 
rtake of the virtue, life and power of his precious 
‘ruth (which redeems from the bondage of sin 
nd iniquity ;) and am also many times moved by 
he Lord to testify of that which he hath made 
‘nown unto me, and given me to experience. 
this brief touch sprang in me by way of preface. 
ow to the thing itself. The Father in whom is 
the whole virtue and power of redemption, sent 
is Son to gather the scattered and lost sheep 
the house of Israel; and not only so, but he 
ave him also for a light to the Gentiles, that He 
night be his salvation to the ends of the earth, 
ind sending him, He sent his Spirit and power 
vith him: for that which is begotten by the 
Pather is not able to do the work, unless anointed 
ind assisted by the Father; therefore the Father 
who sent him to preach the gospel, anointed him, 
and filled him with his Spirit that he might preach 
the gospel according to that scripture, Isaiah, 
xi. 1, 2,3. The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
e, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
d tidings to the meek; He hath sent me to 
ind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening the prison to them 
that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year 
f the Lord, and to comfort all that mourn, &c. 
Question. But how came these meek, these 
broken-hearted, these captives, these bound in 
ee these mourners, to meet with the redemp- 
on and blessings which he is anointed to preach 
ito them? or which way do they come to receive 
jand partake of them from him ? 
Answer. In faith. This all his outward heal- 
lings did signify, being thus dispensed. (If thou 
‘wilt believe thou shalt see the glory of God. Thy 
faith hath made thee whole. © woman! great is 
y faith ! be it unto thee according to thy faith.) 
And thus all His inward healings are bestowed 
upon, and received by the soul; to wit, in the 


ath. 
Ques. But how came they to have faith? or 
how cometh any man to have faith in the redeem- 
ing power? 
Ans. It is bestowed upon them by God, in the 
| 7 which is from Him. His Word goeth forth 
from His mouth; there isa witness of Him in the 
heart ; towards which it reacheth. Now it reach- 
“ing to the witness, immediately it brings into a 
mse, and in that sense begets faith, and being 
| tng) with this faith (which is of its own beget- 


{ 
t 
} 


| ting,) in them that hear it, begins the work of 
life and redemption in that heart where it is not 
‘yet begun, or carries it on in that heart wherein 
‘itis already begun. Thus faith hath a work, a 
| work from the beginning of the heart’s turning 
0 God, even to the end, which he that abides in 
_ the faith till the end, finds accomplished. 
Object. But this faith is bestowed on some 
' few whom God hath elected, not on all men? 
Ans. God hath sent his gospel to be preached 
every creature, and his Word is able to reach 
e witness, and work sense in every creature ; 
d in whomsoever there is asense wrought, they 
istening to God in that sense, He works faith in 
_ them ; and waiting on the Word, hearkening to 
the Word, and staying their minds there-through 
the Lord, He will speak to them, and keep 
em in peace, daily removing them more and 


hy 
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more out of the reach and power of that which 
troubleth them. 


Ques. 


Doth the new covenant lay all upon 


God, and require nothing of the creature? Or is 
there something required by God of the creature, 
in and by virtue of the new covenant ? 


Ans. Consider well; doth not God require of 


the creature, in the new covenant what he gives 
in the new covenant? Doth he not require the 
faith, and the exercising of that faith, which He 
himself works and gives in the sense, from the 
power and demonstration of His Truth, to the 
soul? The new covenant requires more of the 
creature than ever the old did; but it requires 


them not of the creatures as weak in the fall, but 
as taught (strengthened and enabled) to walk 
with God in and by virtue of the covenant. Yea, 


all manner of holiness, and righteousness of heart, 


life, and conversation is required in and by the 
new covenant; for as the Lord works out of all 
therein in the creature, so the creature works out 
all thereby in the Lord, according to that known 
scripture, work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
And as the creature is able to do nothing that is 
good of itself; so being grown up into the life and 
ability, which is of God, it is able to do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth it. 

Ques. But why is it said that Christ was 
anointed to preach the gospel to the poor, the 
meek, the broken hearted, the captives, the bound 
in prison, the mourners (for want of righteousness, 


life, and peace)? Did not God give his Son in 
love to all? Was He not made a ransom and pro- 
pitiation for all? Yea, was He not anointed to 
preach the gospel to all? How then comes it here 
to be thus limited and restrained to some? 

Ans. It is true, God had a general respect to 
mankind, in the gift and anointing of His Son; 
but yet there are some in a better capacity to re- 
ceive ; already in the sense of the want of Him, 
and panting and longing after Him. Yea, there 
are some, who are grievously sick in soul, and 
deeply wounded in spirit ; the sadness and misery 
of whose condition cries aloud for the help of the 
Physician. Now the eyeand heart of the Lord is 
more especially towards these; and so He bids 
His prophets be instructing and comforting these, 
concerning the salvation, the healing, the oil of 
gladness, the Messiah to come; and when He 
comes He sends Him up and down to seek out 
these, to keep company with these, to help and 
relieve these; having given Him the tongue of 
the learned, to speak a word in season to these 
weary distressed ones. These are not like the 
common, rough, unhewn, knotty, rugged earth ; 
but like earth prepared for the seed, and so easily 
and naturally receive it. The gospel is preached 
to others at a distance; which, it is true, they 
may have, if they will hearken to it, and wait for 
it, and part with what must first be parted with ; 
but they have a great way to travel thither. But 
these are near the kingdom; these are near that 
which opens, and lets in life; these are quickly 
reached to, melted and brought into the sense, in 
which with joy they receive the faith; and with 
the faith the power; which brings righteousness 
and salvation to their souls. Though also the en- 
emy is exceeding busy, to darken, disturb, and 
bow down these, that he might still keep them in 
the doubts, in the fears, in the chains, in the fet- 
ters, in the prison-house, from the liberty and 
healing which the word of the anointing brings, 
Now mind. God is real towards all; he desires 
the life and salvation of all; not the destruction 
of any one soul that ever he created (it is unnat- 
ural to him). And the way, that He holds forth, 


He stands ready to meet any man in. Whom is 
it that he doth draw? and who isit that may not 
come in the drawing? Is not his word an ham- 
mer? and whom can it not break ? Is it not fire ? 
and whose corruption can it not burn up? Is it 
not water, wine and blood? and whom cannot it 
wash and nourish? Therefore, let no man think 
to lay the blame upon God, because of his perish- 
ing ; for be will be deceived therein: and God 
will prove true, whosaith, man’s destruction is of 
himself; and every mana liar, who layeth any 
blame on him, for not giving him further assis- 
tance with his power. Neither let him blame 
God for hardening him; for God hardeneth no 
man, but him who first refuseth and grieveth the 
power and love which would melt and soften him. 
It is true; we are the clay, and God the potter : 
and may not the potter make what vessels he will 
of his clay ? This parable came from the Spirit of 
the Lord, to Israel of old: but what use did 
the Lord make of it? Did he say to them, do 
what ye will; some of you I will cast off, and 
others of you I will show mercy to; for I have 
determined so? Nay, not so; but I have this 
power over you; therefore do not provoke me. 
(Read Jeremiah xviii.) Was not God exceeding 
tender to that outward people, in that outward 
covenant? Did he ever give them up to pain and 
sufferings, without great provocations on their 
part? He doth not afilict willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men. Wherefore doth a living 
man complain; a man for the punishment of his 
sins? Let us search and try our ways, and turn 
again to the Lord. And the Spirit of the Lord 
never failed to do what was his part, towards the 
turning them from iniquity, towards the Lord in 
that covenant. And when they did believe, con- 
sent and obey, and did eat the good of the land, 
was it not pleasant and delightful to him? and 
when they provoked him to jealousy, and drew 
down judgment upon their heads, was it not irk- 
some and painful to him, (Read Deuteronomy, 
y. 29. Isaiah, v.) And will God fail to do his 
part towards avy man for the salvation of his soul, 
which is so precious, of so great concern, and the 
loss whereof he knoweth to be so invaluable ? No, 
no; the Spirit of God suffers, in every man upon 
the face of the earth, that sins against him, and 
is grieved and wounded by their unjust and un- 
righteous conversations, from day to day, against 
the testimony of somewhat of himin them, which 
is contrary thereto. Now this is of a precious 
nature ; and being so despised and rejected by 
men, can it be wondered that God doth not pro- 
ceed to make it more manifest, and to work more 
in men by it? Nay, may it not rather be wonder- 
ed that God doth continue to manifest it so much ? 


What man could endure to behold a thing so pre- 
cious in his eyes (as this is in God’s) so continu- 
ally abused by, and to suffer so much from, that 
which is so far beneath it, as God daily doth? 
Therefore, if there come a day of reckoning for 
this, with all men upon the face of the earth (for 
who hath not had a talent from God ; even of the 
pure eternal light in him, witnessing in his heart 
and conscience against the darkness ?) there will 
be no cause of wondering at it. Andis not this 
light and spirit (which shines in all men’s dark- 
ness in some measure, stirring and witnessing 
against it, and endeavouring to persuade and draw 
the mind from it) the very same in nature and 
kind, with the light and Spirit of the Father, 
which appeared in the person of Christ? And, if 
hearkened unto and followed, would it not bring 
into union and fellowship with him, and into a 
partaking of the benefit of all he did in that body? 
Yea, would not the Spirit reveal whatever is 
necessary to be known, to that soul which receives 
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and follows it? Oh! what hath God done (in his|and human nature in the Holy Eucharist on the 
rich and tender mercy towards all) for mankind ! Jaltars of His church, does not speak to us without 
And how clear will He be, when He opens anda parable.” 

manifests the righteousness of his judgment! He} ‘The Catholic priest, who knows that this 
will not clear himself after this manner; that He/action, [the communion service,] is done in the 
hath disposed of them to destruction, according|person of Christ, who knows his office to be to 
to the power and prerogative of his will; but that|perpetuate on the altar of the Church Militant 
they have run headlong into destruction, against |on earth, the same sacrifice which the Great High 
the light and leadings of his will and power; to|Priest consummated once on the cross, and per- 


which it is natural to save, but not to destroy. 
* (To be continued.) 


——__-+__—_. 


petuates, not repeats, before the mercy seat in 
heaven, will reverently handle such tremendous 
mysteries, will be greatly careful that no dishonor 


For “The Friend.” {be thoughtlessly done unto his Lord, who vouch- 


Ritualism. safes to be present on our altars. How delicately 

An intelligent observer recently remarked that|will he approach even before consecration, the 
the progress of society, and its advancement in|elements which are to be thus so supernaturally 
civilization and religion might be compared to a|honored! How will he be exceeding urgent to do 
spiral curve, in which it returns in successive |all things well as to matter and form, as to vest- 
generations nearly to the spot, though somewhat| ment and ritual, whether in his own person or by 


elevated above it, from which it started. The 
present situation of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land furnishes a striking illustration of the truth 
of this simile. A large portion of its members 
seem desirous of reviving some of the doctrines, 
and many of the practices, which were discarded 
after the reformation from Popery, and an active 
controversy on this subject is now going on within 
its limits. The ritualistic party advocate and 
place great stress on an elaborate and artistic per- 
formance of the rites and ceremonies connected 
with their method of conducting divine worship. 
The Directorium Anglicanum, which is an octavo 
volume of considerable size, recently republished, 
consists mainly of a series of directions as to the 
proper manner of performing divine worship; 
and the system there laid down is so minute and 
complex, that nothing less than a long course of 
study and practice could enable an individual of 
ordinary capacity to go through the service cor- 
rectly. 

The part of the book which contains the most 
numerous directions, and on which the most labor 
appears to have been bestowed, is that relating to 
the administration of the bread and wine—or as 
it is usually termed, the Lord’s supper. The 
writer appears to have fully adopted the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which maintains 
that when the priest pronounces the words of 
consecration, the bread and wine are converted 
into the actual flesh and blood of our Saviour. 
From this erroneous view there naturally follow 
such care and awe in the handling of the material 
elements, and in all the manipulations prescribed, 
as cause mingled feelings of pity, astonishment 
and sorrow, in the minds of those who have been 
taught to consider spiritual worship and commu- 
nion as only to be performed by the soul through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, between it and its God, 
and who endeavor practically to realize the words 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ The flesh profiteth nothing.” 

From the directions given, or approvingly 
quoted in the book we have been considering, a 


his assistants in this wondrous service.” 

“ He is proved not to love God, who at the tablo 
of the altar, where the King of kings and the Lord 
of all is handled and taken, appears irreligious, 
irreverent, indevout, unseemly, confused, wander- 
ing in his thoughts, or slothful. Let the priest 
stand erect, his elbows should touch his sides, 
when he lifts up his hands the extremities of his 
fingers-should be just seen above his shoulders.” 

It is difficult to convey a just idea of the mi- 
nuteness of detail into which this work enters. 
Many of the suggestions relate to the position of 
the altar, its construction, the construction of the 
candlesticks, and other articles used on or about 
it, the cloths which cover it, and the colors of the 
cloths, white, red, violet, black and green, (on 
certain days of the year one color is to be used, 
and other days anotherscolor, &c.) 

Twenty-three different articles of clothing are 
described, such as the Cassock, Amice, Alb, Gir- 
dle, Stole, Chasuble, Dalmatic, &c., with directions 
as to the shape and ornaments of each, and instruc- 
tions as to which are to be worn at each particu- 
lar part of the ceremonies—and what prayers are 
to be said in the act of putting on the specified 
garments. When the priest or “ Celebrant,” as 
he is styled, has been duly clothed, and has thrice 
sprinkled incense in the form of a cross on the 
burning charcoal carried by the “ Thurifer” in a 
censer, and the two wax candles have been lighted 
on the altar as symbols of the union of Divinity 
and humanity, he makes his appearance from an 
adjoining room, followed by his assistants, and 
after some preliminary ceremonies, “ proceeds to 
the midst of the altar immediately before the cross, 
and extending his hands, intones the first sentence 
of the Creed. At the words ‘ Maker of heaven 
and earth,’ he joins them. [As it elsewhere ex- 
plains, when the hands are joined, the palms face 
each other, the tips of the fingers touch, and the 
right thumb is ‘placed over the left in the form of 
a cross!] At the words, ‘And was made man,’ 
he will either bow profoundly or genuflect—as 


few extracts are taken, to show our readers that | will also the Deacon and Sub-deacon ; at the words, 
we do not misrepresent the position of its author; |‘ Worshipped and glorified,’ all three will bow 
premising that what other protestants usually call | reverently ; and at the words ‘ Resurrection of the 
‘The Lord’s Supper,” it terms “ The Holy Hu-|dead,’ draw the sign of the cross on the breasts.” 
charist.” ‘The celebration of the Holy Euchar-| These may serve as a specimen of the directions, 
ist is the principal act of christian worship. It )of which, in the book we have referred to, many 
should therefore have all possible dignity imparted | hundreds are given. 
to it by a carefully observed Ritual.” Strange as it may seem, we are assured that 
“ Christ is still present in His Church, ‘ verily |two thousand congregations in England and a few 
and indeed,’ in the sacrament of his altar—very|in this country have adopted, to a greater or less 
God and very man, the centre of all christian |extent, this complicated system of rites and cere- 
worship. Ritual and ceremonial are the hiero-|monies. This has not been done, however, with- 
glyphics of the Catholic religion, a language un-|out an earnest protest from the more evangelical 
derstanded of the faithful, a kind of parable in!portion of the Church of Hngland, which views 
action ; for, as of old when He walked upon thig|with alarm and sorrow the spread of doctrines and 
earth, our Blessed Lord, still present in His divine practices that tend to censure the early reformers, 


and lead their votaries back to things out of whi | 
the Reformation had brought them. According) 
an animated contest has been going on among 9} 
members—evidences of which appear, from tir 
to time, in the secular papers. 

What are the practical lessons to be derivg 
from this mental or spiritual phenomenon? De 
it not suggest the importance of holding fast } 
sound doctrine—for doctrine and practice are 1 | 
closely connected that the latter flows from t¥ 
former, and in some degree re-acts upon it. | 

The erroneous belief in the transmutation) 
the bread and wine into the flesh and blood of o: 
Saviour, may be considered as lying at the root | 
much of a system of practices, which strong 
savors of idolatry. Idolatry is nothing but t 
worship of images, and those images are designd 
to represent the Deity, or to embody in a physic 
form, some of His attributes. Doubtless the o 
ginal worshippers of idols intended that the 
homage should be offered to the Supreme Bein 
of whom these images were but symbols, made u 
of to bring to remembrance the Invisible On 
But such is the proneness of the human mind 
substitute the means for the end, that the sancti 
which belongs to God, was soon attributed to tli 
representations ; and that homage which is dw 
to Him alone, was offered to forms of wood | 
stone. It was therefore wisely ordered by tll 
Most High to His chosen people, ‘ Ye shall malg 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up) 
standing image, neither shall ye set up any imag} 
of stone in your land, to bow down unto it: for § 
am the Lord your God.” If this and similar ig 
junctions had been less positive and precise, wy 
may easily imagine some of the early Jewish) 
teachers and rulers advocating the use of suc 
symbolical representations, and using argument 
very similar to those advanced by some under th} 
name of christians. They might have said tha 
such images would be useful in reminding thi 
more uneducated classes of the existence and af 
tributes of that Great Being whom they were if 
duty bound to worship—that the symbolical rq 
presentations would be a means of instruction 
that the reverence paid to them would tend t@ 
keep alive in the mind feelings of religious venera 
tion, &e. The practical result in every age of th 
world has been to rob the Almighty of that adora 
tion which is His due, and to attach a supersti 
tious reverence to material objects and rites, whic 
is the very essence of idolatry. 

When our Blessed Redeemer partook for th 
last time with His disciples of the Passover, whicl 
was one of the Jewish ordinances, he directed 
them to do it, as often as they did it, in remem 
brance of Him. That is, they were no longer 
refer back to the deliverance of their forefather, 
from the destroying angel which glew all the firs 
born of Egypt, to preserve the remembrance o 
which remarkable event, this celebration had beer 
ordained, but they were to remember Him, thé 
anti-type of the Paschal lamb, who was then abou 
to be offered up as a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. We find no injunction directing the con 
tinuance of this feast, any more than we do of the 
other Jewish ordinances which have been laid 
aside by the general consent of the christian 
church, as of no binding authority among the 
Gentile converts, to which class we belong. In 
the early days of the christian church it was very 
difficult for the Jewish christians to emancipate 
themselves from the bondage of the Mosaic law 
and the great Apostle Paul was therefore much 
concerned that those who had been convinced, 
through his ministry, should not be entangled in 
that yoke: “knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
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hrist.”” He therefore reproves the Galatians, |service, through the exercise of creaturely power 


rho had manifested a desire to continue the prac- 
ce of the Jewish ordinances. ‘ But now, after 
nat ye have known God, or rather are known of 
tod, how turn ye again to the weak and beggurly 
lements whereunto ye desire again to be in bond- 
e? Ye observe days and months, and times 
nd years. I am afraid of you, lest I have be- 
towed upon you labor in vain.” And in another 
- he exhorts them : “ Stand fast, therefore, in 
he liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
‘Christ is become of no effect unto you, whoso- 
ver of you are justified by the law.” The same 
ipostle, in his epistle to the Colossians, speaks of 
ur Saviour as “ Blotting out the hand-writing of 
Tdinances that was against us,” and adds, “ Let 
o man, therefore, judge you in meat or drink, or 
a respect, of an holy day, or of the new moon, or 
f the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of 
hings to come; but the body is of Christ.” He 
urther argues with them, ‘‘ Why are ye subject 
0 ordinances, (touch not; taste not; handle not ; 
yhich all are to perish with the using ;) after the 
ommandments and doctrines of men?” 

_We believe most of those who are called evan- 
gelical christians among the Protestant sects, who 
sontinue in the practice of what is called the 
am Supper, do it as a memorial service,—to 
wing freshly to mind the sufferings and offering 
of our blessed Redeemer, and as a symbol of that 
jpiritual communion with him, which is one of the 
grivileges He has promised to His faithful fol- 
ers. But we fear that unless great care is 
exercised, there is danger of resting satisfied with 
the symbol merely, instead of pressing after a real 
experience of the thing typified. 

It is still true that they who worship God must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth; and it is a 
privilege which the members of our religious So- 
ciety ought ever to value highly, that true spiritual 
worship requires not for its performance the in- 
tervention of any man, or any set of rites and 
ceremonies. Indeed, in that solemn silence which 
at times spread over the assemblies of those who 
“g gathered together to wait on God, the soul is 
felt to be in the presence of its Maker, and the 

nauthorized utterances of any are felt to be an 
nterruption to that spiritual communion which 
€ rejoice to experience. 


i For “‘The Friend.” 
“Without Me ye can do nothing.” 
_ In much that is going on within our borders, 
der the apprehension of religious duty or ser- 
Wice, there seems a danger of bringing into dis- 
‘esteem our belief in the necessity of a renewed 
alification for availing labor in the cause of 
uth—the danger of a practical denial of the 
estimony of Truth, that we of ourselves can do 
nothing—that if is only as the good Shepherd 
putteth forth and goeth before his sheep, that they 
ean move safely and availingly in any religious 
dertaking or service. 
_ Despising the day of small things, and rebelling 
against the restraints of the inward cross, whereby 
our thoughts are brought into subjection to the 
Secret witness for God in our own souls, are the 
fruits of creaturely activity, which may well occa- 
sion concern and alarm, lest by its increase many 
Shall be led away from the foundation on which 
We profess to build, and other than which no man 
gan lay ; even the Rock upon which it is declared 
ist’s church shall be built. 
_ The indispensable necessity of the guidance 
and aid of the Holy Spirit is a distinguishing 
doctrine of the New Testament, according to our 
profession. It cannot be ignored or denied, or 
the waiting for them departed from in religious 


and wisdom, without the loss of the savour of life, 
and a separation from the Truth ; which is a dan- 
ger that seems to threaten many under our name, 
who are running too much into the letter and 
form, instead of keeping inward to the Spirit and 
power ; thus disregarding “ the little pure witness” 
—the teachings of “the still smad/ voice,” which 


point to quietness and confidence—a holy retire-|. 


ment from creaturely reasonings and activity. 

When we hear of acknowledged ministers pub- 
licly approving of neglecting meetings for divine 
worship to engage in teaching at First-day schools, 
of our members interested in this engagement 
yielding to the call of their associates to engage 
in the solemn exercise of public prayer, and of 
the suggestions of others, that if any should feel 
a prompting to sing in our meetings for worship 
it should not be objected to, and of still others 
that the scriptures should be-read therein, is there 
no ground for concern lest the reasonings of the 
flesh should open the way for a total change in 
the principles and practices which Friends have 
ever maintained? 

May it not be well for this danger to be held 
up to view, before some may have gone so far in 
a direction opposed to our profession, as to be un- 
able to see and condemn their departuré from 
gospel ground, into that which tendeth to spiritual 
darkness—into the spirit of the world, which is 
the spirit of antichrist ? 

Respecting this tendency, it is the remark of 
one who for a long time reasoned against the 
humble way and appearance of Truth’s professors, 
that “to have man’s spirit speak and God’s spirit 
stopt, is the order of all the anti-christian congre- 
gations and churches; but to have man’s spirit 
stopt and God’s spirit speak, is the order of 
Christ’s church.” When he was brought to see 
the treachery of the fleshly-wise part, which had 
estranged him from the life and Spirit, “ what 
bitter days of mourning and lamentation I had 
over this,” said he, “ the Lord alone fully knows. 
Oh! I have known it to be a bitter thing to follow 
this wisdom in understanding of scriptures, in re- 
membering of scriptures, in remembering of ex- 
periences,” &c., and said he, ‘I have borne the 
burden and condemnation of ‘hat which many at 
this day wear as their crown.” 

Inward retirement and waiting upon the Lord 
for his putting forth and aid in religious exercise 
and labor, have ever been found the only way to 
acceptance and peace, every other proving but as 
the highway of the enemy, leading to condemna- 
tion and confusion, inward distress and darkness ; 
as many at this day can abundantly witness, in 
their own bitter experience of the terrors of the 
Lord for the sin of departing from Him, and put- 
ting an unbidden band to the work of Truth, 
following on in the “way which seemeth right” 
to the natural understanding, “the end whereof 
are the ways of death.” 

What is now needed amongst us as a people, 
professing above all others the light of Christ as 
our guide, is a return and adherence to first prin- 
ciples, in order to witness the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, whereby we were once char- 
acterized and held together. Thus can we move 
forward in an unbroken body in our testimony 
against the spirit and ways of the enemies of 
Truth, who would be exalting the letter and form 
of religion above the Spirit and power, the senti- 
ment and profession above the feeling and ex- 
perience. 

None who rightly esteem the value and swect- 
ness of the divine unction, in religious exercise 


and labor, will give their countenance and aid to 
creaturely substitutes. By submission and obedi- 
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ence to the holy authority and sanctifying power 
of the cross, all that is of the creature is brought 
low, and a qualification granted for availing labor, 
as delegated shepherds in gathering souls unto 
Christ the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls ; 
the Minister of. ministers, who teacheth as never 
man taught or can teach. 


ee ee 
Money.—Men work for it, beg for it, steal for 
it, starve for it, and die for it; and all the while, 
from the cradle to the grave, nature and God are 
thundering in our ears the solemn question, 
‘“¢ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?”” The madness for 
money is the strongest and lowest of the passions ; 
it is the insatiate Moloch of the human heart, 
before whose remorseless altar all the finer attri- 
butes of humanity are sacrificed. It makes mer- 
chandise of all that is sacred in the human 
affections, and even traffics in the awful solemni- 
ties of the eternal. 


Those that will not return to the duties they 
have neglected, cannot expect to return to the 
comforts they have lost. 
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FOURTH MONTH 18, 1868. 


A fire occurred at the Westtown Boarding 
School, on the evening of the 8th instant, which 
destroyed the boys’ playshed, their bath-house, &c., 
and about one-third of the gallery on that side of 
the house leading to the playshed. It was first dis- 
covered about eight o’clock, and was not entirely 
extinguished until after ten. The supply of water 
through the hose kept constantly in readiness in 
the different stories of the main building, for at- 
tachment to pipes brought from the large tank 
under the roof, under the,skilful direction and 
with the great exertions of those who assembled 
on the premises, proved effectual to prevent the 
fire from communicating with the nursery or the 
school building. Although a strong wind was 
blowing at the time, carrying the flames towards 
and the burning cinders over these adjoining 
buildings, neither of them suffered from them, 
and the damage was confined to the parts above 
mentioned. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
It is cause of thankfulness that it began at so 
early an hour in the evening, and that the means 
at command were made effectual for confining its 
ravages to parts of the establishment which can 
be dispensed with without much inconvenience 
until they are replaced. 

The necessary repairs were at once commenced, 
and are expected to be completed before the open- 
ing of the session in next month. Parents need 
not delay sending their children to the school. 


By a note from a Friend in Flushing, Belmont 
County, Ohio, information is given of a severe 
rain storm that passed over that place on the night 
of the 25th ultimo, accompanied by vivid lightning, 
and the writer says, “the heaviest and most awful 
thunder I ever heard.”’ The electric fluid “ struck 
in my garden about forty yards from my house, 
breaking about twenty panes of glass * * * 
and jarring the house very much. It appeared 
to have struck the ground above twelve feet from 
a cherry tree about thirty feet high, the body 
was slightly scarred and the roots on the opposite 
sides were considerably torn.’”” Holes were made 
in the ground near the tree two feet deep, and the 
earth torn up, apparently along the roots, for a rod 
or more. ‘On the gouthwest side of the tree, 


and about twelve feet from it,’’ the lightning tore 
up the ground, making a trench about twelve feet 
long, two feet deep and eight feet wide, throwing 
the earth and bunches of raspberry vines over a 
fence for nearly fifty feet, and over the cherry 
tree, covering it with mud to the top. 

We think from the description given, there can 
be little doubt that the electric fluid passed out 
of the earth to the cloud, and not, as our corres- 
pondent indicates, from the cloud to the earth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzien.—A letter has been received from Dr. Living- 
stone, the African explorer, which came via Zanzibar. 
He writes that he was in good health, his exploration 
had been successful, and that he will soon return to 
England. The Irish hierarchy will, it is stated, soon 
present a petition to the queen, in person, against any 
change in the position of revenues of the established 
church in Ireland. Deeds of violence against persons 
and property are of daily occurrence in Cork. The 
British War Office had received later dispatches from 
the Abyssinian expedition. General Napier and his 
forces bad reached lat. 21°. King Theodore and his 
army were fortified at Magdala, and there awaited the 
attack of the British. 

General Napier’s latest dispatch, dated March 17th, 
says the advance will reach Lake Ashango to-morrow. 
The rear, with the artillery and supply trains, are three 
days’ march behind. The country is mountainous and 
very difficult for the artillery and trains. The effective 
force of the British army was about 3600 men. 

Paris dispatches state that the effect of the new army 
bills, and the other extraordinary war measures recently 
taken by the government, has been to create a great 
deal of excitement and uneasiness throughout France, 
especially in the rural districts. The conservative press 
uses its influence to allay the public excitement, and 
assures the people that this apparently vast preparation 
for war is in reality the best pledge of peace. 

A Bremen dispatch of the 7th says, that emigration 
to the United States has commenced with increased 
volume. It is estimated that 7000 emigrants left Ger- 
many during the past week for American ports. 

Three days later dates have been received from Monte- 
video via Rio Janeiro. The assassination of Flores, 
President of Uruguay, is confirmed. He was murdered 
in Montevideo shortly after his return from the allied 
camp on the Rio Parana. His successor has taken his 
seat without opposition, and the city and State remained 
tranquil. 

Liverpool, 4th mo. 13th.—Uplands cotton, 12}d.; Or- 
leaus, 123d. Weather in England fine and favorable for 
the crops. 

Unirep Srarres.—Congress.—In consequence of the 
trial of the President but little other business has been 
transacted. The Speaker laid before the House of Re- 
presentatives the address of the National Assembly of 
the Provisional government of Crete, asking Congress 
for recognition, and for aid to secure the complete eman- 
cipation and independence of the island. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Resolu- 
tions requesting the President to appoint a special mis- 
sion to Brazil, Bolivia, Uruguay and Paraguay, with a 
view of reconciling the differences of these nations, were 
referred to the same committee. The House of Repre- 
sentatives received a communication from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs relative to the necessity of 
speedy legislation on the Indian appropriations in order 
that the faith of the government and the promises of 
the Indian Peace Commissioners may be kept good. He 
says: ‘If we expect to keep the Indians friendly to the 
government, and at peace with it, we must fulfil our 
promises made to them; otherwise we can but expect, 
as would be the case were we dealing with white men 
and christians, a renewal of the troubles had with them 
last summer. Besides, if our agreements are not faith- 
fully carried out, the Indians will soon lose all confi- 
dence in the government; they will believe nothing that 
is told to them by its officers, and an almost endless war 
will be the result, which will cost millions of dollars to 
suppress, and to avoid which thousands only are asked.” 

The Impeachment.—The trial of President Johnson was 
resumed at the appointed time, and two more witnesses 
were examined for the prosecution. The opening ad- 
dress for the defence was made by Curtis, one of the 
President’s counsel, it was able, exhibiting great legal 
knowledge, and occupied the greater part of two days’ 
sessions. Lorenzo Thomas and General Sherman were 
then examined as witnesses, but the President’s counsel 
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tions to be asked and answered, and it was necessary 


frequently to refer the decision to the Senate. The 
managers objected strenuously to the President’s alleged 
declarations to others respecting bis intentions and ob- 
jects, being given as testimony in his favor, and his 
counsel insisted on their right todo so. In most cases 
the testimony, after argument, was excluded. General 
Sherman stated that the office of Secretary of War ad 
interim, had been offered to him by the President; that 
he did not say that his purpose was to bring the ques- 
tion into the courts, but that he wished to have the 
office administered properly in the interests of the coun- 
try—the whole country. Sherman declined, as an 
officer of the army, from being brought into the con- 
troversy. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 287. Of consump- 
tion, 49; inflammation of the lungs, 23; old age, 7. 

Steamboat Disaster.—Early in the morning of the 9th 
inst., the steamer Sea Bird, a large boat laden with flour 
and other merchandize, and having a large number of 
passengers on board, took fire when about thirty miles 
from Chicago on her voyage down Lake Michigan. In 
a few minutes the boat was enveloped in flames, and, 
with the exception of three persons, all on board appear 
to bave perished in the flames or by drowning. 

Indian Affairs.—Information has been received at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, that the Peace Commission is 
at Laramie. Two hundred lodges of hostile Sioux are 
there encamped, as well as large numbers of Ogallala 
and Brule Sious. Sixteen lodges of Minneconjours, 
Unkapappas and other bands are on their way, and are 
expected at Laramie soon. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 1383. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 112; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1074; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1013. Superfine State flour, $9.10 
a $9.60; shipping Ohio, $10.15 a $10.45; St. Louis, 
$12 a $16.25. White Gennesse wheat, $3.25; amber 
State, $2.90; No. 2 spring wheat, $2.40 a $2.45. West 
Canada barley, $2.35. Western oats, 863 cts. Rye, 
$1.90 a $1.95. Western mixed corn, $1.21 a $1.25. 
Middling uplands cotton, 31} cts.; Orleans, 32 a 32% cts. 
Philadelphia.—Extra flour, $9.60 a $10; family, $10.50 
a $12.50; fancy brands, $13 a $15. Prime red wheat, 


$2.80 a $2.85. Rye, $1.90. Yellow corn, $1.20; western 
mixed, $1.18. Western oats, 86 cts.; Pennsylvania, 88 
a 90 cts. Clover-seed, $6 a $7.25. Timothy, $2.25 a 
$2.50. Flaxseed, $2.90. The arrivals and sales of 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, numbered about 
1300 bead. Extra sold at 10} a 11} cts.; fair to good, 
9 a 93 cts.,and common, 7 a 8} cts. per lb. gross. 
About 7000 sheep sold at 7 a 8 cts. for clipped, and 8 
a 91 cts. per lb. gross for wool sheep. Sales of 3500 
hogs at $14 a $15 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 
wheat, $2.04; No. 2, $1.90. No. 1 corn, 83 cts.; No. 2, 
78 cts. Oats, 59 cts. Rye, $1.60. St. Louis.—Prime 
and choice wheat, $2.60 a $2.70. Oats, 70a 71 cts. 
Barley, $2.40 a $2.60. Rye, $1.60. Cincinnati—No. 
1 winter red wheat, $2.45 a $2.50. Shelled corn, 88 a 
89; ears, 85a 86. Rye, $1.86. Oats, 75076. Lowis- 
ville.—Wheat, $2.40 a $2.50. Oats, 73 a 75 cts. Corn, 
86 a 87 cts. Rye, $2 a $2.05. Middlings cotton, 30 cts. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Isaac Lightfoot, O., per A. Garretson, 
Agt., $10, to No. 27, vol. 42. 


NOTICE. 


The fifth Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of Colored 
Freedmen,” will be held at Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 4th month 20th, 
1868, at balf past seven o’clock. 

All Friends interested in the relief and elevation of 
the Freedmen are invited to be present. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
Boys’ School under the care of “The Overseers of the 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 


SPELLING EXERCISES AND RULES, 
compiled by The Friends’ Teachers’ Association, may 
be had at the Book Store, 304 Arch street; or Girl’s 


and the managers could not agree in regard to the ques- j Select School, Seventh street, below Race. 


% 


NOTICE. 


A suitable person is wanted as Nurse in the 
Department at Westtown. Application may be ma 
Sarah A. Richie,|No. 444 North Fifth St., P 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St., 


A meeting of the “ Teachers’ Association of Fri 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held a 
Boys’ Select School, No. 820 Cherry street, at 74 0’ 
P.M., On Fourth-day the 22d inst. Teachers, an 
interested in education, are cordially invited to att 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 
Norice To PARENTS. 

It is expected that the Summer Session of thi 
stitution will commence on the 4th of next m 
Parents and others who may wish to enter pupils, 
please make application as early as practicabl 
Cuaruus J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Ph 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


In consequence of the sudden decease of our 
valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many y 
acceptably filled the station of Superintendent of W 
town Boarding School; and the desire of the Matro 
be released at the end of the present session, Friends 
wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Matr 

Those who may feel themselves religiously draw: 
engage in these services are requested to make e 
application to either of the undernamed, viz: 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Ph 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannab A. Warner, do. 4 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Ph 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 

Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phil 
Philada., 2d month, 1868. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to sup 
intend and manage the farm and family under the 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cat 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel th 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to | 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. ; 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Oo., P: 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI. 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuva H.Wortuin 
ton, M.D. . 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuares Extis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Stre 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board 


Diep, on the 22d of 2d mo, 1868, in the 41st year 
her age, Hannan F., wife of Daniel Williams, a memb 
of Flushing Monthly and Particular Meeting, Belmo 
county, Ohio. During a lingering illness, which s' 
bore with patience, she frequently expressed her belli 
that remedies would be of little avail. As her bodi 
weakness increased she desired to be much alone, ar 
appeared mostly in a quiet and retired state of mix 
She desired her husband not to grieve too much for h 
when she was gone, saying she felt resigned to the w 
of the Master in life or death. About two days befo 
the close she was suddenly seized with a paroxysm 
severe pain ; when relieved she queried, ‘* What can th 
mean?” but immediately added, “I believe it is Ld sb 
me, I accept it so.” The weakness increasing articul 
tion became difficult, but she was known to be frequen 
ly in supplication, and was heard to say, “ Purge x 
and purify me, a poor unworthy worm of the dust 
And again, “Sing praises, high praises to thee forey 
and ever, Holy Father.” Near the close she express 
a few words to her husband, evidently designed as 
solemn and impressive warning to all present, to pr 
pare for the summons of death. Soon after which s! 
quietly departed without a sigh or groan, and we tru: 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, her spirit h 
been gathered into everlasting rest and peace. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


